THE SCENE IS CHANGED

to begin, as I reflected one spring morning at the outset of a
day's walk over the Chiltern Hills, every step of which was
to be given to thinking out the composition,
A title for a play, as every dramatist knows, is useful from
the start because of its power of suggestion.   Climbing over
a Chiltern stile with this thought in mind, and perhaps feel-
ing a noonday thirst, I remembered marching in 1915 as a
soldier past some roadside alehouse called The Man with a
Load of Mischief.   It may have been either near Cambridge
or on the Berkshire downs;  the sign was once not un-
common among English inns, and on the site of Selfridge's
Store in Oxford Street such a house had been embellished
by Hogarth with a painting of a man " loaded with mis-
chief".   Here, anyway, was a title for a comedy ; and it
gave me the idea that a manservant (The Man) might be
loaded with mischief by his master (The Nobleman) in
being bidden to make love to a mistress (The Lady) for her
discomfiture, while the master himself should make love to
her pert follower (The Maid).   In two strides, here was a
plot fully elaborated.   All that was needful was to link it up
with the past of the four chief persons, and leave them to
work out their future for themselves.   Should the comedy
be in verse or prose ?  Irregular rhyming verse tempted me
greatly, but prose is more difficult and for that reason won
the day.   For period, the Regency would surely be best;
and if nobody but myself should see the double irony of the
tide, the loading of mischief upon a man for his master's
ends, no harm would be done.   Everyone would see the
irony of the man already in love with a woman commanded
to make a pretence of wooing her ; for that is one of the
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